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FROM A REPORT 


written by a Supervisor of Music to her School Board 


when they were discussing the adoption of a series of 


music books. 


COURSE. 


THEY ADOPTED THE HOLLIS DANN 


“The Hollis Dann Course appeals to me for the following reasons: 


Ch ist b 
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\ll material, both in the Mant e readers, « ul 
| promotes good tone production There are no words which 
unWwe or which injure or prevé e produc ) 
a c 4] Pa _—— ’ 
ne attractivenes ot the songs, their musicianly nad 
qt nd their appeal to children he tl | 1 word 
perfectly in accord with the spiri é g 
Che really wonderful way hich the rhythr S 
poet ide with the m its. Lhaven l tl 
pe ure in any otl S 
( tematl eve [ ht oO, ¢ r-train re 
tatior 
| pres ntati t] nec ry sical th 
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Science of Home and Community 


A Textbook in General Science 
By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


Instructor in Nature-Study, State Normal School, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


THIS NEW TEXTBOOK, just off the press, represents 
a radical departure in the teaching of general science. 
For some years there has been an increasing tendency 
toward full illustration of simple scientific principles by 
their application to common things. Yet everyday con- 
trivances have in the main been logically subservient to 
a formal presentation of natural laws. This book, on the 
other hand, refuses to regard the pupils’ environment as 
mere illustration of underlying principles. Jf treats of 


these principles as incide ntal to the ir familiar ap} carions. 
° I 


Which is the natural point of departure —electricity 
or the lighting of the home? 


Which is the more vital—the steam engine as such or 
the railway locomotive? 

Which is more stimulating to high school boys— 
laws for the expansion of gases or the working of an 
automobile engine? 

Which interests your pupils more—the generic or 
the specific? 


Should Alexander or Charlemagne be reincarnated, Trafton’s SCIENCE 
OF HOME AND COMMUNITY is the book you would give him to 


explain to him the modern world. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Blakiston Books 








Lochhead 
A Class-book of 


Economic Entomology 


By Wm. Locuneap, Professor of Biology, Mac- 
donald College of McGill University. 


Taking as his warrant an experience of twenty 
years as a teacher of economic entomology, the 
author voices the conviction that instruction in the 
subject should consist of (1) studies on the struc- 
ture, metamorphosis, and bionomics of insects, 
carried on both in the laboratory and in the field; 
(2) practice in the classification and description of 
the more common insects in their various stages; 
and (3) studies of the methods of control with 
practical exercises in the preparation and applica- 


tion of insecticides. 
The subject is treated in four general sections: 
Part I—The Structure, Growth and Economics 


of Insects. 


Part II—The Identification of Insects Injurious 
to Farm, Garden, and Orchard Crops, etc. 


Part III — Classifications and Descriptions of 
Common Insects. 


Part IV—The Control of Injurious Insects. 





There is a bibliography, a glossary, and an 


adequate index. 





>, ° : > 9 “ Yr. ms, Inc . 
12mo; xiv+413 pp. Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 
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NATIONAL SUPREMACY, INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION AND COOPERATION! 


PeRHAPS no error has more persistently 
prevailed and wrought more thoroughgo- 
ing misunderstandings and conflicts than 
that attending the mistaken notion, enter- 
tained by brainy men employing other men, 
that the human organism is something 
merely physical, to be set to work at a 
viven task, at a given hour, at a given wage, 
for a given period of the day and then 
either left at the task or supervised in 
much the same way as any complicated 
machine might be left or supervised. This 
cardinal sin is the socially inherited folly 
of those who labor with their minds and 
direct those who labor with their hands. 
Nevertheless, frictionless relationship like 
the rainbow’s pot of gold or the utopian 
village in the fiction of Sir Thomas Moore 
is a continually alluring goal which has 
mothered in the brain of man whole broods 
of panaceas looking to the perfection of 
human relationships. This goal will con- 
tinue to remain the toy of dreamers and 
elude the grasp of the hard-headed man of 
affairs so long as the human organism, six 
days of the week, is regarded as something 
merely physical, as a complicated auto- 
maton akin to a brainless, highly complex 
mechanical machine.* Practically, the 
automaton character of human behavior 
down the ages has concealed the autono- 
mous, self-assertive, individualistic, unpre- 

1A paper read before the Central Ohio School- 
masters’ Club. 

2 The writer entertains no reluctance to the re- 


duction of all human behavior to a complete de- 
terminism, 


dictable aspect of behavior; theoretically, 
the reverse has been true. 

Professor H. B. Drury in a recent article 
expresses the value of the autonomous fac- 
tor in behavior as follows :° 

After all, it is labor’s power to adapt that is at 
the basis of labor’s usefulness, as distinguished 
from that of brainless machinery or blind natural 
force. That industrial system which succeeds in 
availing itself most largely of the originating ca- 
pacity in human nature is, therefore, most effi- 
ciently exploiting industry’s one most necessary 
and most promising resource 

Industrial rulers over the destiny of the 
toiling millions from the time of Pharaoh 
down have over-stressed the automaton 
factor in the most wooden-headed fashion 
and have paid for it in the bitterest and 
costliest sort of labor warfare. That the 
body appears actuated in part by energy 
within stimulated by an environment from 
without seems to have escaped observation. 
That the human machine is possessed of a 


‘‘mind,’’ a ‘‘spirit,’’ a ‘‘soul’’—to use 
conventional language—that, in brief, it is 
alive and does not operate on mechanical 
principles strictly applicable to the mod- 
ern printing press appears not to have 
received serious practical consideration. 
Such a view when entertained becomes a 
one-day-a-week affair and is confined to the 
attic of the brain safely screened from the 
practical business of living. The Hohen- 
zollern mechanization of labor fails to rec- 
ognize the autonomous nature of man and 
that, by virtue of man’s individuality, he 


8‘‘Democracy as a Factor in Industrial Effi- 


ciency,’’ Annals of Am. Acad, of Pol. and Social 
Sci., May, 1916. 
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is, to a large extent, unpredictable in his 
behavior Because of this unpredictabill 
man must be reckoned with at unexps d 
times and in moments charged with m 
mentous consequences: he ean, and often 
does, balk at critical or other times; he ea 


and sometimes does, plan deliberate waste 


and ruin; he ean do a thousand unf 


and unpredictable things which give 


reputation for instability. It is precisely 
factor when conserved 


directed which bi 


this 
mes effective in organi 
zation, in production, in improvement of 


+ 


processes, in prevention of wastes ol all 


kinds and constitutes the sine qua non of 
invention. 

Krom the above considerations it would 
seem that a more detailed study of the na 
ture of the human organism and its mod 
of behavior is essential to the solution of 


the relation of the employe to the em 


This relationship ha 
relationship ex 


nature: (1) a 


mn its 


isting between men, as employee and em 


ployer, doer and direct yy’, and ‘ee a rela 
between the 


This latter re 


man and his job 


} 


ationship is the more im 


and fundamentally involves the 


is essentially one of 


former; it 
stabilization, the prevention of 
turnover’’ and has for its goal the approx! 


f That 


mation of wasteless work. these ends 


are not attainable by neglecting the autono- 
mous, the human factor, and by exclusively 
pressing the mechanical, ‘‘brainless’’ fae 
tor, ought to be clear in view of century 


The intelleetual autonomy 


old attempts. 
of man is now-a-days pretty generally ree 
ognized, but the necessity of developing 
and the problem of utilization of this fac 
tor are by no means openly acknowledged. 
Labor anchorage, stabilization, if it finds 
so much as a temporary solution, is to be 
enlightening brawn 


sought partially by 


through illuminating the task so that the 


¢ 
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Olvel rxmal r y ¢ sf { Worl t O 
jut understand the bearing of his tas 
how rm nous 1 t pi ilar 
dust sa wl In r words. « 
ryhten the worker beyond the seant know 
age ! ssar\ xecu nis tas | 
means in "ent execution and 1S ar SS 
\ | S } d fF, ilt sk f 4 rs 9 
job and the mar his 1s no easy prol 

} ++ ] , 1+ 
when attempted on aduits w 
when tu! ve! habits ar we 
ingrained. 

The whole question is very mu ! 
+} } 

nan any one ndustrv howevel ror 


industry may be; it is a quest m 
1 4 | 4 » 

irger } il I nd istries ik n 
entirety; it is a social quest wl 
volves the entire nation lo s ire § 

bens Rete shania  % nehor 
Zatl 1, Socrecy snouid seeK Oa 
of its members to some task early, w 
vet the body is plastic and mouldal 
befor rambling, shiftless habits 

; pe 

permanent possessions of the tissues. 


well known that the organism ‘‘ grows 


the mode in which it is exereis 


life’s attitudes are develope d early. \ | 
all else social welfare demands that 
an attitude of irresponsil 
that their actions revolve about some w 
defined end a portion of each day. 

The 


thoroughness 


secret of integrity, industry 


consists Im anecnoring 


youth, destined by choice or circumst 


to pursue an artisan calling, to that 


of educational training which will 


two undesirable alternatives, namely, 
leave him unskilled or relatively so 


2 let him, if 


possible, acquire PS 
vicariously in the declining form 


Moreover, national as well as 


period. 


dividual integrity demands that e' 


youth be inured from early childl 


some form of profitable employment. F 


increment of leisure loosens moral 
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m ns OL prosp \ wage-earners 
realized that edueat ! voeationa 

lu 1, gave vision to brawn, mad 
Dp t and stabilized it to a degre 
lom approached by other peopl his 
abo! rent and in ivent labor 


recognized that strikes and all forms 
ibor warfare were wasteful and such 
rrles largely disappeared. How? By 
‘orms of education; certainly not by di 
or vet by indirect legislation. More 
r, it should not be overlooked that skill 
ilways in demand. That the demand is 
it in the United States does not appear 
be altogether due to the fact that the 
pply is limited to less than one per cent. 
the labor found in the various industries. 
loes not appear that the demand would 
Sel tially decrease with an increase in the 
yunt of skilled labor, for, increased skill 
ites a demand for greater and still 
‘eater skill. The appetite in this instance 
ows with the feeding. There probably 
ver has been and probably never will be 
mit placed on the degree and amount 


skill which the world demands and which 
the world could profitably employ. How 
s point of view could be successfully 
‘ought under the eeconomist’s ‘‘law of 
supply and demand’’ I am unable to say. 
ertain it is that the industrial brains of 
nation by no means possess a monopoly 
he orthodox interpretation of this law. 
e ery for skill seems to wax stronger 
nd stronger, becomes more and more in 
tent with each new increment and with 
‘+h threatening cloud as it approaches the 
ynal horizon. The reason is not far to 
<. Skill is power; skill cuts its way 


fatal surety to well-defined ends; with 


all forms of purposes can not fail of 


hel a) I n ‘ , s \\ li >» 
Drains OL ¢l iren pun S i tor ett 
1\ servic Sk IS the Opel sesa4n 
ha hai supremacy SK in ! Ss cess 
fully be withstood; igno1 ! ~ { 

t for before mor gy s 
rhis being s ir nation should s 
ner ind now hat every boy and girls 
pass roug in edueation syste! 
mery W s In such a way that no hand 
r brain 1 ir repubiie is ipal 
Iting itS Tull Share of the nation s wo! 
I ick of skill n the hand and bran La 
DOaV Capab I ng skilled should be r 
garded as an eduecat il disease agail 
which communities should prot hen 
seives aS avalus bt plague so lmportal S 
this matter in tl internat il struggl 


for supremacy. This is by no means ar 
unrealizable de il Alas, tO the great LLK 
of the American people this seems a vast 


and semi-utopian program ; to certain Eur 


pean nations which enroll the finest brains 
in the honored profession of teaching, this 
program is an accomplished fact 

The above program, of course, does 
apply to those mortals who are not so muc! 


‘*born into the world as damned into it’ 


by the nheritanee of congenital weak 
nesses. for. such mortals ean 1 tal ol 


There is no he Ip for these ailing souls an 
society may expect nothing more thar hat 
they carry their own load 11 e world 
‘hew and draw’’ their own sustenance 1 


no matter how vicarious a manner. This 


Traction ot labor wi iiwavs remain wu 
skilled, will always irnover’’ so long as 
it exists and it wi LIST SO ng as s 
deere S 1 if ! pl reatiy fun n sha 
not be denied this fraction of humanity 











and thus receive exemption by the stat 
from the task of making a living in these 
arduous days. So solicitous is the state 


coneerning the welfare of her most unfortu 


nate class that it is ming a 


rapidly bee 


greater misfortune to be poorly-born or 


perhaps even ‘‘average-born’’ than to be 
so ‘‘miserably-born’’ as to merit the benefi 


Does 


eent sunlight of institutional eare. 


any one care to prophesy what would 


happen to the welfare of society in ease the 
state expended the same amount of money 
for the care of her gifted children as is now 
bestowed upon the harmless, weakest weak- 
lings of her population ? 

Only in the recent past has a serious at- 
tempt been made to measure and to under- 
stand man from the standpoint of modern 
that 
standing has a direct bearing on the econ- 


and to observe such under- 


science 


it increases 
Psychol 


ogists are at work developing the technique 


omy of his behavior. It pays; 


the output and industry listens. 
necessary for reliable intelligence tests, so 
that we may now entertain the hope that 


the guess process in the selection of em- 
ployees shall be superseded by a rigid sci 
entific process. Until this technique is dis- 
covered and perfected, vocational guidance 
will be largely of the hit and miss variety 


hole’’ 


‘ 


employee will at- 
hole’’ 


Moreover there is now some rround for the 


and the ‘‘round 


tempt in vain the ‘“‘square job. 
hope that in the not distant future special- 
ists will be able to make a reliable scien- 
tifie classification of intelligence which may 
serve as a cue to vocational guidance. 

But an understanding of the human or- 
ganism with its infinite variety of inheri- 
tanee and training is in itself a cooperative 
undertaking. No 
will make the analysis and give the pre- 
efficiency 


one intellectual giant 


scription. Individual workers, 
experts in the industries, the psychologists, 


the psychiatrists, the pedagogues, the eu- 
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X. No. 35 
thenists t} eug sts. tl S logists 
the physicians—must all contribute their 

+] ‘ + , , ») 1] Bes 
bits to the attainment of a workable solu 


tion. In this way man will not only com: 
to know man but know himself 
The above statements take on greater 
definiteness when taken in connection w 
mtained in a Congressiona 


1914. 


pears that less than 


certain data 


Report of From this reé port 


the 14.- 


250,000 engaged in the industries has had 


pe y” Ce nt OT 


an opportunity to become skilled workmen. 
That is to say, out of the above huge tota 
ynly 142,500 are skilled, whil 


14,107,500 are working at 


of toilers, 
jobs for which 
there has been no adequate preparatior 
Moreover, we have here over 14 millions of 


souls who found 


What 


percentage of these may be misfits is, of 


have for the most part 


their jobs on a hit-or-miss basis. 


course, impossible to say; that it is not in 
considerable is indieated by labor ‘‘turn 
over,’’ strikes, discontents, discharges and 
like indications of maladjustments. 

If 25 cents represents the difference ir 
the daily wage of a skilled and unskilled 
workman then it is a plain matter of arit! 
metic that an adequate investment in ir 
dustrial education would yield an annual 
monetary return of $1,000,000,000 in wages 
alone. Enormous as these figures are, stag 
gering when computed for a series of years 
at compound interest, they do not begin t 
measure the wastage in national character. 
At present we can not measure with exact 
the 
skilled and unskilled worker 


ness difference in character of tl 
differences 

personal integrity, self-respect, communit} 
worth, independence of action, moral and 
physical stamina and other not only desir 
able but 


and republican forms of government are t 


necessary virtues if democracy 
compete successfully with, and ultimatel\ 


to lay low the aristocratic monarchial s 


cialism with which democracy has been 

















grips. The stupendous struggle is but one 
of the many factors in the ultimate determi- 
nation of the issue. The recent war is but 
a fierce flame of the smothered national 
fires which for a quarter of a century have 
threatened to light up the skies of twentieth- 
century civilization. In the long run the 
final issue will probably be determined in 
favor of the people possessing the greater 
virility, a greater sum total of vital forces 
in, through, and behind the national life. 
Will the English-speaking nations conserve, 
develop and efficiently direct the individual 
and colleetive virility of their people? In 
other words, will the American Republic, 
for example, see to it that its artisan group 
has the same opportunity to be as enlight- 
ened in its pursuits as is at present true of 
the class of the learned professions? (I 
make no excuses for putting the matter in 
this way—the two lines of work are atti- 
tudinally equal in dignity.) Again, shall 
our artisan group be 99 per cent. intelli- 
gently skilled instead of 1 per cent. 

To bring about the reduction of unskilled 
labor to a desirable minimum, traditional 
education should be supplemented by a 
thoroughgoing system of industrial educa- 
tion which has for its main purpose the 
dignification of the laborer and the fur- 
nishing of skilled labor to the various in- 
dustries. These schools should be trade 
schools in every sense of the term and in no 
wise become appendages to the traditional 
schools. To meet the demands we must not 
only have trade schools but we must have 
more trade schools and these schools should 
have the same acceptable social flavor as is 
true of the existing traditional schools. 

Let us resolve to afford those contem- 
plating artisan service that kind of educa- 
tional diet that is best for them. Let us 
train the ‘‘hand-minded’’ boys and the 
‘‘hand-minded”’ girls in the way in which 


the hand by native inclination or choice 
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tends to go. There has in the past been t 


much of the ‘‘inverse order’’ on the part of 
our educational philosophers in making 
ready made educational garments and fit 
ting the youth to them irrespective of the 
life’s ideals, aims, conditions and circum 
stances of these youth. 

Europe, quite generally, learned long 
ago what we are just now beginning ti 
appreciate, namely (a) that all labor 
should be skilled whether of high or low 
degree (except the lowest as already 
noted) and (b) that studies having an 
invisible value and, therefore, not measur- 
able in actual tangible results, while 
valuable for the leisure class and perhaps 
certain of the learned professions, are 
practically useless for the prospective 
workers in the trades. 

On the whole, European leaders in 
higher education had the rare wisdom to 
note that the traditional learning, while 
highly suitable for the learned professions, 
was ill-adapted to the hand _ worker. 
Moreover, they possessed the rare wisdom 
to admit trade education to flourish with- 
out imposing a minimum of the tra- 
ditional learning upon it so as to give it 
some flavor of ‘‘culture’’ and to save it 
from complete submersion in the material; 
nor did they argue that a desirable min- 
imum would make a trade education in- 
creasingly effective. A study of the 
Chinese language, for example, was not 
thought indispensable for a_ successful 
Swiss plumber, bricklayer, glassblower 
and the like. In other words, no attempt 
was made to ram any part of the tra- 
ditional program of education, not ger- 
mane to industrial education, down the 
throat of the prospective artisan. While 
the so-called intellectuals would none of 
this for their own group they were not 
blind to the national asset of a skilled 


group of artisans. 











createst of all values 


accrues through the enlightenment of the 


rtisan frounp is the cle velopment oft Lti- 


pride in the final product of 


terest and 


labor Pride is the legitimate child of 
skill and skill in the trades, akin to skill 
in the learned professions, is a product of 


propriate education It is likely true 


that no article of manufacture takes on 


the highest character of a finished piece 
of handwork that fails to win the pride 
of the artisan. Jt is equally safe to say 
that this pride is never shown by an un- 
trained worker unless he is endowed with 


unusual native capacity and has d ‘veloped 
skill in the course of his daily occupation. 
No large employer of labor or labor itself, 


| think, would so mueh as hazard an 


opinion as to the effect on a given plant 

to man it with a body of skilled workmen 

each of coneerned in 
] 


turning out a product of the highest order 


whom was vitally 


of merit to which he would point with 


pride as the result of his handiwork 


Such a seems tinctured with the 


view 


dream-stuff of idealism and has about 


vauze ot 


it something of the Vapory 


an industrial millenium. In this eon- 
nection it should be remembered that 
most of the existing educational prac- 


tises of to-day, like most inventions, first 


visions and were dubbed by 


existed as 


wingless brains as unrealizable, imprac- 


tical, 
Fortunately this particular educational 


visionary. 


theory has long since lost its romantic 


character and passed into actual practise. 
appears, has stood the 


The prineiple, it 
acid test of practise and it only remains 


for us TO apply as hefits our own environ 


, ' 
ment, needs and circumstances, 
There seems no escaping the truth that 


national supremacy can not be divorced 


from the question of skill and skill on the 


ther hand is a joint product of native 


and 


training. Since society 


endowment 
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permits practically unrestrains 


relationships, it 


In marriage 


potential ability (skill tendency) can 1 
be selectively determined; it is equally 
( r in these circumstances that the hand 
the schoolmaster is the one most i 
portant agency in putting edge on t 


adults of a nation 
when the hand 


skill. 


the output, the amount of skill 


during the period 


youth and brain most 


readily take on Like any other big 
ISIHeSS, 

t educational plant 
vell the plant IS 


antiquated or 


urned out by an 


depend upon how 


how moderniz 
the prevailing methods and, finally, and 
important of all, the quantity and 


quality of skill generated will depend 


upon the character of the brains w 
man the edueational plant and the genius 
for organization, the vision, possessed | 


head. To do 


and pro! S 


the directing this job 


namely, to develop artisan 


sional skill for the nation in such a w 


as to insure national supremacy, requir 
the enlistment of the finest brains of t 
republic. That nation which comes né 


est fulfilling these 


requirements will 
the long run gain ascendency over ot 


nations. demoer 


be not behindhand in the educational 


Beware, therefore, 


gram of an enlightened autocracy. In 


these circumstances the natio1 


ideal 


ignorance to those 


view of 
educational should be the delimita 
tion of human beings 
who do not possess the necessary phys! 

and mental vigor to take on skill. 


With 
this ideal 


the approximate 
of skill 


in eonnection 


attainment 


there arises, esp 


with artisan skill, the 


question of cooperation 


necessary inthe effecti\ 


portant 
lovalty So 
prosecution of the various enterprises 


the nation. Here again a certain type 


enlightenment, edueation, furnishes 


remedy. 
In this 


age of specialization 
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sion ol por, IS necessary t the 
] + + 

. yviaua worker set ¢ results oO tis 
bevonad the harrow con S OF his 
) compl Si ents il indeed. the spiru 
voluntary ¢ peration and lovalty is 

1 , , , ' 
ssess the worker. Vision of this 


racter robs work of its ‘‘blind alley’ 
racter and awakens a sense of personal 
sponsibility, of pride and of selt-respect. 


Blind work leads inevitably to various 


rms of diseontent, irritations and mis 
inderstandings. Enormous combinations 
ibor on the one hand and of eapital 


ike it more and more diffi- 


the other n 


+ to develop intelligent cooperation for 


reason that the personality of the 


*kmen is buried beneath the hugeness 


the organization. The long run, how- 


ver, demands that the difficulty be sur 


inted for the obvious reason that man 


s something more than a mere machine. 


\n aggregate of personalities is larger 

n any organization however huge, im- 
ersonal and systematized it may be. To 
human element. the autono- 


ect the 
is character in the labor problem, 1s 
‘idal. 

(‘haneellor 


David Jordan in 


‘*Stanford’s 


Starr 


Foundation 


address on 


I er } P.) ; : 4. 
[deals’’ delivers the following significant 
rds :4 
0 result of voluntary cooperatior t Mr 
> ford’s view, would be t levelopment of the 
r ¢ 7 T +} + + ++ ant ¢ 
ova vy é mos pre s i l 
: , 
ring-man in any grade, in any field, to the 
st or eaus which he serves One great ev ] 
present era of gigantic industrial organiza 


rit of loyalty, without which no man can do his 


st. The huge trust does away with the feeling 
rsonal association. The equally huge trades 


} 


n many of its operations, strikes directly 
t personality of the individual workman, It 
kes him merely a pawn to be moved hither and 
her in the struggle of industrial war In the 
gy run, no enterprise ean flourish unless those 


carry it on throw themselves, heart and soul, 
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et} 
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| 
i ni s I 
wha f ‘ 3 He w if 
. ¢ s} +} yg rer is 
— 
Blind-alle t : rs 
1? if ontr tion to ? ns na 
mental natur Man is essentially 
DOSIVE Tele Oy i tT his very i! 1 
tion nd henee renders \ ng nd 
effieient sery \\ rm The oT r ‘ a I 
— } } ‘ ‘ 
collective endeavor stands ou mn inte 
rent perspective redious. drearv. highl\ 
spe ialized mechani al labor takes oO! 


warmth of meaning when intelli 
correlated with an industry in its totality. 


This puts purpose in action and purposiv 


wtion only has the ‘‘go’’ in it In the 
larger industries a safe guess is, that 
nine tenths of the workers eount as sv 


blind eogs in the vast and intmeat 


i 


nany 


achinery so 


efficieney of the svysten as a whole or 
even a part, is concerned. Sinee work in 
these circumstances stands 1 violation « 
the law of purpose or end in human ly 
havior, intelligent cooperatior ist 
minimal, personal interest and genuu 


lovalty lacking. Such a ondition makes 


the attitude of labor impersona he 
eause of this, labor is easily swayed by 
leaders of strong personality 

The way out seems to be to rob labor 
its blindness and n ompetency Vp il 


expel dit lire ol l | ons Ol lo | irs On Voca 


tional education Klaborate enormously 
the machinery of the public schools so as 
to provide industrial education for that 











large 
the 


eation should he practical to the 


body of youths which later make up 
unskilled edu- 


de- 


gree and no youth should be permanently 


irmy of labor. Such 


last 


} 


out of school before the age of eighteen or 


circumstances 


nineteen years. In_ these 

apprenticeships in all the trades should 
begin between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age and the amount of time devoted 
to shop work continue with increasing 
amount to the end of the industrial 


curriculum. 
It has been estimated that 85 per cent. 
of all school children leave schoo] between 


Where 


fourteen and sixteen years of age. 


do they go? They swell the already 
erowded ranks of the untrained. The 
best of them after a time of vicarious 
wasteful experimentation become compe- 


drift into 


ot hers 


of them 


idleness ; 


some relatively 
the 
class of ne’er-do-wells: still others become 
permanent of the Where 


should these children go? Most of them, 


tent: 


permanent augment 


state. 


charges 


as already stated, at the time of comple- 


tion of the common branches of study 
should go into vocational schools, there 
learn some trade, take on habits of in- 


dustry, develop self respect through com- 
heecome stabilized 


What 


educational, 


petency and_ withal 


productive workers. democracy 


needs is a widespread in- 
dustrial and political puritanism. 

The enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes bill possible the 
several states to secure federal funds for a 
ot 


among these being the payment of salaries 


into law 


makes it for 


number of applied forms education, 


for teachers of the trades and industrial 


subjects. This is admirable in principle, 
but it is more than likely that we shall 
witness a hybrid product—a cross between 
conventional learning and industrial edu 
eation—rather than a serious attempt to 
turn an incompetent industrial army into 


The habits of 


a class of trained artisans. 
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those who determine legislation 


conventional learning and it is not 
expected that adequate machinery for tl 
most practical trade education will 
substantial and independent support whil 
the of 
ut 

Highbrow and other opposition will see 


it that for the 


machinery conventional learnin 
remains with adequate maintenance 


education trades and in 


dustries shall not 
with the mundane odor connected with tl 


simple task of making a living. 


are ofl 


to be 


receiv 


, 


be flavored too strong]; 


Already 


this step taken by the federal gover 
ment has heen characterized as *’a radica 
step’’ when, as a matter of fact, it is but 


a half step in the direction of artisan edu- 


cation, for it is mixed with profession 


edueation, such as agriculture and eom 


merece, already provided for in our college 
of The toil 


ing millions in the trades, that great arm) 


agriculture and commerce. 


of relatively unenlightened brawn remai! 


comparatively unprovided for edueati 
ally, and beeause of such lack of provisio 


toil is often sordid and wasteful and 
done all too frequently under protest & 
when such toil is exceptionally reward: 

The effects of a 
ing program of vocational education n 
he 


Brains will get 


vigorous, thoroug! 


follows 


trad 


summarized briefly as 
behind brawn in the 
b) the number of untrained artisans w 
be 


labor 


reduced to a desirable minimum, 
‘‘turnover’’ will practically 
except as it applies to those more or 
congenitally helpless, (d) idleness will 
reduced in proportion to the effectivenes 
with which an adequate program of v 
edueation is carried out, 
whole of the 
children of idleness, will disappear, 
to 
will give way to economic production, 
the find 


experts possessed of intelligence as well 


tional and 


brood crimes, legitin 


waste incident bungling workmans 


labor leader will himself amo! 


muscle, (g) relatively permanent ré 
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iation between labor and capital will 


follow with the former winning increased 
respect which always follows competency 
ind inereased remuneration, (h the 
ernicious practise of rewarding equally 
incompetent and the tompetent of a 
ven trade will largely disappear for the 
ason that the number of relatively in- 
ynpetent will be reduced to a negligible 


juantity depending, of course, upon the 


stent and thoroughness with which a 


itional is established. 


program 
Finally let it be said that the question 
ultimately rest with 


supremacy will 


side of a contentious. combatant 
‘ld which earliest produces an educa- 
nal Moses who will lead his people to 


of skill 


impregnable 


undreamed 
of 


tragetie heights 


the 


vet 


to fortresses uni- 


versal and appropriate enlightenment, the 


society, 


ably advance the argument that 


Ss Tree 


yr 


rnerstone of which shall mean personal 


ntegrity and worth no matter what its 


be. 


rm may 
G. F. Arps 
OunIo STATE UNIVERSITY 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS A 
PREVENTIVE OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
For a large proportion of crime against 
society is itself responsible. Pau- 
erism and lack of education whereby one 
the 


lirect causes of a very large percentage of 


ay earn an adequate living are 
rime and juvenile delinquency. 
The academic type of educator will prob- 
education 
to all in this wonderful country of 
irs, and that every endeavor is made to 
ep boys and girls in school as long as 


the fact 
ains, that nearly 70 per cent. of the 


ossible. But incontrovertible 


hildren in this country do not get be- 


‘fond the sixth grade in our free public 


‘hools, upon which we spend enormous 


of money 


every year. 
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In a small City in central Illinois there 
are enrolled in the schools 2,019 children 
Of this number 1,575 (78 per cent were 
in the first six grades while 444 (22 per 
ent were in the last six grades. In 
this same school 1,803 children were in 
the eight lower grades and 206 in the 
four-year high school. No less an author 
itv than ‘‘The National Child Welfare 
Committee’’ states that ninety per cent. 


of all children in the United States be 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 are out of 
school and that 50 per cent. of those have 
only a fifth grade edueation or less 


These conditions are fairly representative 
of conditions throughout the country, and 


} 


lead us to conclude that our publie school 
system is turning out a= sixth-gracdk 
product. 

These children leave school to go to 
work without any training that will fit 
them for industrial life. They enter the 
**hlind alley jobs”’ where whatever am 


bition they might have had is soon killed, 
and they drift 
loaf 


their start for the juvenile court. 


from job to job and be 


tween times on the streets, getting 


During 
the year 1915 there were 30,000 delinquent 


hovs in the state of Texas. The faculty 


of one of the State Juvenile Reform 
Schools made a study of the 327 white 
boys in their charge. These boys left 
school in-the following grades 

First grad 

Se I 1 grad 1° 

Third grade 19 

Fourth grade 7 

Fifth grad 14 

Sixth gra Y 

eeventh grad ) 

Eighth gr { 

These boys failed to make the grade i 

dicated and remained more than one year 
in that gra 

I gra | 

se 1 race f 
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I ra Ht 

I h g 17 

I hi gra 

Sixth grad 5 

seventi grad t 

Fiftv-two had serious trouble with their 

teach rs, Lorty evell were expelled and 
all had played ‘*hookey.”’ 


The superintendent of this school says 


The sehools fail with the 1 nt boys 
caus ot their ain The eurr I rga i ) 
and equipme iré ise yn th ‘ l t 
ng for the university id of for | 


What happens to these boys may be 
judged by the records of the juvenile 
courts and the various reform schools; 
those that get sent to reform schools are 
the most fortunate, because there they get 
the training that the publie schools should 
have given them. The unfortunates who 
do not get canght and sent away, continue 
in their career and develop into thorough- 
going eriminals and become a_ serious 
menace to the society that produced them. 

As edueators we are just beginning to 
learn to take stock of ourselves. The 
average school teacher is so engrossed 
with the children in school that he ean not 
even think of the boys that should be 
there, but are on the streets instead. We 
do not take into aecount the expulsive 
foree of our schools, and the fact that our 
methods of teaching are quite generally 
contrary to the instincts of the boy, and 
that the content is almost totally devoid 
of any interest to them. The fact that a 


live virile boy is not interested in what is 


dir 
the interest of $78,937.57 at 34 per cent 
for 2 years 7 months 9 days, or how many 
men were killed and how many wounded 
on each side in a battle that took place 
years ago, is no reason why he should be 
treated as a blockhead and denied his 
meht to be trained at publie expense to 
take his legitimate place in the com 


munity. We know that only 5 per cent 


or our school eh | lren vO to college, 
to fit this small fraction, laborious at 


- 
interest killing ec 


urses are forced on 
students, regardless of the fact that s 
courses are probably worse than use! 
o them, beeause they create in then 
listaste for books, learning and_ stu 


The records of 19 high schools in Ni 
York City show that 33 per cent. of ent 
ing pupils drop out the first half t 


and 21 per cent, drop out the seeond } 


term, In our schools we h ive an aris 
eratic institution of a pronounced ty} 
under the guise of one supposed to 
very democratic. 

Chancellor Kent savs: 

A parent who sends his son into the wor 
educated and without skill in anv art or s 

es a great injury to mankind as well as 


own family for he defrauds the ecommunit; 
useful citizen, and bequeathes to it a nuisance 
Vietor Hugo said: ** Every school tl] 
IS opened eauses a prison to be eloss 
Both statements are fundamentally tr 
but would have to he modified to 
present day conditions. The state 
not the parent is nowadays respons 
for the proper edueation of the child: 


and for instruction that will enablk 


+ ] 
| | 
i 


Oo earn an adequate living. Likewise 


understand that it is only the right k 
of school that causes prisons to be elos 
Pauperism is one of the promi 
causes of crime. An ignorant peopl 
always a poor people. The most int 
gent type of a man can not secure 
adequate living without definite sk 
some particular direction. Sir Wil 
Hamilton says: ‘‘That which is desir 


the life of the people must be put 


the publie schools.’”’ 

It has been conclusively proved by S 
veys that between 70 per cent. and & 
cent. of the child labor is not due t 


nomic pressure from the home, but 




















the the 


school. 


an intense distaste on 
child 


The need for vocational training in our 
for it on 


part of 
for teacher and 
schools, and the earnest desire 
the part of our young people is shown by 
the enormous enrolment in private com- 
nerelalized business colleges, trade schools 
and correspondence schools It has been 
stated by a public school official of Chieago 
that the money that is spent by the people 
of Chieago for instruction from business 
colleges and correspondence schools more 
than equals the amount spent on all the 
high schools of that eity. 

Judge the 


Reform School of Pontiac, Illinois, Says: 


Russell, superintendent of 


Idleness is the bane of our social order Society 
afford to tolerate the 


nit its boys to develop into mendicants, 


ean not idler, much less per 
parasites 
and criminals. Of 500 boys committed to this re- 
form school in two years ending July 1, less than 


> 


2 per cent. had gone to school beyond the eighth 


rrade, and less than 14 per cent. beyond the sixth 


grade. 
The 


Charles 


average age of the boys at St. 
School is 14 At ‘‘The 


in Glenwood they spend 18 hours 


years. 
Farm’”’ 
per week in the shop or farm, and 15 
per week in the At St. 
Charles School and at the Reform School 


hours school. 
at Pontiac, the time is equally divided 
between shop or farm, and school. At 
both these that 


77 per cent. of these boys make good citi- 


schools the records prove 
zens after leaving the school. 

that 
linquents come from boys who leave school 


The above figures show most de- 


at or before 14 years of age, without com- 


pleting the elementary school. And the 
fact that such a large percentage make 


good citizens after a term in these reform 
schools indicates the value of such specific 
vocational training. 

The question now arises, would these 


boys have become delinquent if the public 


schools had given them the same kind of 
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R. Hen 


criminologist of the Univer 


lerson. 


training. The late Dr. C, 
the eminent 
sity of Chicago, said: 


} 


industrial reformatory schools for 


All the best 
} 


boys and girls make use of manual work as a meas 


ure of reformation, and serious observers are ask 
ing themselves why the same methods should not 
be still more useful in preventing need for reforn 
schools 


Professor KF, M. 
university, says 


That industrial education will have an 


immense 


influence in preventing juvenile deling iency is the 
belief of those who have studied fa thfully the les 
sons taught Dy the reform schools and penit i 

1€s, It becomes entirely clear as one studies th 
methods employed in a modern reform school, and 


the records of those who have been discharged from 


these institutions, that the same kind of training 


for the boy before commitment would in the 
larger majority of cases effectually remove him 
from the probability of delinquency 


At the present time we are in the midst 


of an era of industrial and economic ex 


pansion, so surely we can not go far 
boys and girls to take 


the 


wrong when we fit 


their places in industrial world to 


which they will most certainly go. Trait 
ing in prison after the crime has been 
committed is good, but one can not help 
thinking that it is analogous to the man 


who tried most earnestly to mop up the 


water but left the faucet running. 


Warden Simpson of the penitentiary in 
Michigan, says that the average age of the 
prisoners in his charge has dropped five 


years in the last ten years. One of the 


boys (age 15 years that so brutally 
murdered Greelzow, the Chicago truck 


farmer, while serving his life sentence 


wrote to his mother: 


I am learning a trade here, so I’ll have some 


work at to help you if I ever get 


this before it 


thing to 


Oh! if I only had something like 


happened 
The direct eff et of 
direct 


vocational education 


is to the expenditure of surplus 











channels, thus tending 


useful 


energy Ih 


to inhibit habits of licentiousness. or the 


cravings for excitement and stimulants. 


It tends to establish a higher plane of 


and creates and legitimate 


the 


living new 


wants, satisfaction of which will 


arouse ambition and promote habits of 
industry. It is the idle man who forms 
bad habits of sex functioning; the ex 
penditure of vital foree and energy in 
manual activities that oceupy both mind 


and body, subtracts just so much from 
wrong sex impulses. 

Industrial training that I have in mind 
instruction in a 


the 


means more than formal 


trade. It is real edueation with use 


of conerete materials in real situations as 


a medium. Our present system of edu- 


eation deals almost entirely with abstrac- 


tions in artificial situations, and at the 
same time educators believe in a psychol- 
ogy that tells us that nothing but con- 
erete objective teaching should be used 


until the adolescent period is reached, and 
at that time the abstract subjective teach- 
ing may begin, but as has been shown, 
when the period of adolescence is reached 
the big majority of students are ont of 
school and on the streets. 

That 


has been felt in many quarters is shown 


this need for vocational training 
by the fact that social workers were the 
first to start the campaign for such train- 
ing for the young. They found that cases 
placed in their charge always had as a 
fundamental reason, the lack of skill and 
training specific line, which 
coupled with inability to secure employ- 
ment lead to idle and evil habits, with the 


train of bad acts sure to follow such con- 


along any 


ditions. 

That social workers and 
started this campaign before the educators 
is shown by the ‘‘Report of the U. S. In- 
Prison Labor,’’ 


1900. The 


eriminologists 


Commission on 


IIL., 


dustrial 
published in 


Volume 
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movement among edueators for specific 
: sh 
vocational training did not start until 

1906. he report says: 

Industrial training by engaging convicts in some 
useful industry, is the only way to make 
obedient and tractable while in prison, and indus 
trious and useful members of society when tl 
are released It is necessary that trades 
be taught and practised in the same manner as 
the industrial world, that the training and edu 
tion of the men should fit them to support 


selves when released in the way the world requires 


as among the causes of crime, the proximat 3 
very often the laek of a ty of self-su; rt S 

y at large is benefitted by anything that t 
t hnetter he oO iit n of the pr s er n ft y 
of improving his opportunities of earning 


est livelihood after his release. 


H. Whittaker 
National Prison 


On this same subject, W 


in the 1900 report of the ‘* 


Association, Savs: 

Hence we believe that the greatest results 
a scientific standpoint in the reformation of 
linquents, and the greatest good that can con 


younger generation, will be the establis) 


more practical institutions of learning, kr 


as manual training and vocational training tra 


schools, where practical instruction of every 
life ean be had. More practise and less the ry 
the need of this hour. 


To bring out this point more clearly | 
quote from ‘* Dependents, Defectives, and 
Dr. C. R. Hendersor 
thirteen before 


Delinquents,’’ by 
published in 1893, 
the 


training began. 


years 


educational movement for vocatio! 


Dr. Henderson says: 


Edueational defects are to be charged wit! 


great part of the cost of pauperism. In our ¢ 
try where common schools abound, mere illitera 


become a small factor. 


child 


useful art, of become an anti-social or extra-s 


may soon very 


average must be trained to work at s 


eing. Idleness means licentiousness and 


means feebleness Inefficiency excludes from 
ployment and produces the tramp class. The n 
absence of kindergartens, kitchen gardens, sloy 


manual training and technical schools is a sou 


of social peril. 




















In regard to the inadequacy of our 
present elementary scheme of instruction 
as a preventive of crime, the same author 
Says: 

We must be on our guard, however, against over 

estimating the value of mere instruction without 

ral training, and the power to gain a livehhood 
skilled labor. 

Industrial education has a direct bearing on the 

rning power, and thus on the social status of 

ith. It is believed by an increasing number of 


etent educators that the more general intro 


— 


n into the public schools of sloyd and man 


1ining courses, and the establishment of 
te ical and trade schools would tend to remove 
ny of the causes of pauperism and delinquency 
Mere literary and mathematical education without 
hysical and technical discipline can not be ri 
irded as adequate for the average child of an 
lustrial community. 
In support of the same idea Dr. 
Aschaffenburg in his book, ‘‘Crime and 
its Repression,’’ says: 
The disadvantage of slight education lies in this 
that the man is thus placed in a more difficult so 
il position, is more liable to economic poverty 
dependence. Thus we can understand why it 
s that by simply raising the standard of educa- 
tion, we are by no means able to do away with 
y considerable amount of crime. The general 
rease in common education, especially within the 
«d sphere of the average grammar school can 
have no appreciable effect on criminality. 
Lombroso in ‘‘Crime, its Causes and 


sé 


Remedies,’’ says: Common elementary 
education is positively useless as applied 
to the ordinary criminal.’’ 

Mr. Butler, the president of the board 
of ‘‘The Illinois Manual Training Farm 
Ss ‘hool,’’ Says: 

The work in the school is now made almost as 
nteresting as the work in the shops. Possibly some 
lay the publie schools of Chicago will divide their 
school hours as we now divide ours at Glenwood, 
one half of the time being given to books and the 
other half to work in the shops 

There is no more prolific cause of crime 
han the want of a true home life and this 
ean not be filled without the ability to 
earn an adequate livelihood. Constant 


+ 


employment and adequate remuneration, 
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strongly tend to subdue the impulse to 
theft and violence. Popular education 
undoubtedly tends to diminish the volume 
of crime, because it gives a larger view of 
life and its attendant responsibilities, but 
vocational edueation has all the advan 
tages of popular education and at the 
Same time strikes closer to the mark as it 
fits the boy to earn a livelihood by his own 
exertions; this furnishes him with a 
powerful protection against pauperism 
and against the temptation to theft and 

One of the most promising signs of the 
times 1s the widespre ad tendency to raise 
the compulsory school age, but this must 


be accompanied | 


va change of content 
and method in sehool courses. It will be 
of no value if it merely results in a larger 
crop of ‘‘repeaters’’ and ‘‘laggards’’ in 
our schools. Another experiment t 
promises well is the movement for ‘part 
time’’ classes for employed boys and girls 
Twenty-two states have recently passed 
laws for the establishment of these classes 
with a minimum of four hours study per 
week during the working time. 

Vocational education is with us now, 
and is certain to become more general, 
and the thing that its advocates need to 
do is to survey the whole field: psychology, 
pedagogy, sociology, economics, the history 
of industries and labor movements, and 
establish points of contact in all of thes« 
branehes and thus orient themselves and 
the movement with the social and eco 
nomic progress of our country, and they 
will find new reasons for vocational edu- 
eation, they will discover weaknesses and 
pitfalls which can be avoided. They will 
receive suggestions for content of courses 
and methods of teaching and better argu 
ments for its adoption than they now 
have. 

ARTHUR FRANK PAYNE 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION IN 


BENGAL 


} . ’ 
[He survey of secondary and higher educa 

; B ora | ] } + _ ] r { mr 
crgal mm l a nmis 

+! ) 

I l d u ined 1! s Imns last We@K 
} vs convime ngaly t cas ror ft r igh 
going reform. Not y do the secondary 


schools 


portion of 


equipment; there 


sion that the intermediate classes do not 
rightly belong to the university stage They 
are preparatory to it, and a vital proposal of 
the report is that admission to the courses 


provided by university in preparation for 


a degree should, in future, take 


at the present matriculation, but at the level 


w called the int 
. . . , . 
reform involves nothing less than a 
system of sec 


vasting of the 


Bengal. The report 


tion in 


this work should be left in the hands of gov- 


ernment who pr mised to tak t n hand 
some seven years ago and have not since 
moved forward, owing to the lions in the 
path—but that a new authority should be cre 


purpost Th 
and 


constituted as to be representative of the vari- 


ated for the 


of secondary 


, 


intermediate educatio 


ous forms of experience which have a valid 
claim to be e i 
command the confidence of the different 
tions of the The 


should not be merely advisory or consultative, 


in this matter, and to 


| 
ynsulted 
ii 


community. new authority 


but should exercise executive powers. It 


should therefore be in such relation to gov- 


ernment and the provincial legislature as to 


secure to it the necessary grants fr 


funds. 


The « ymposition of the board propose d 
the report keeps these prince pl s steadily in 
view The board is to consist of from 15 to 
18 members, including not less than three 


members both of the Hindu and Muslim com- 


munities. The president would be a salaried 


The 


Times Educational Supplement. 


1 From 
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ind whole time officer appointed by gov 
ment The director of public instructi 
Ww l l ¢ in ez ¢ ) me nber yf the > 
1 t status S tary 
government. One member would be elect 
by t yn-official members of Legislat 


eight members would be appointed by g 
ernment and chosen on the ground of t 
special knowledge of education and witl 
view to the representation of the follow 
categories of experience: Agriculture, wh 


plays so dominating a part in Bengal ec 
life; industry and ce 


public health; teaching in intermediate « 


leges and nm ss aqaryvy scn Is the educat 
f girls; and the educational interests of 
domiciled community. 

Under this scheme the majority of the b 
will be non-officials—t. e., not in receipt of 


- 
about half the members will | lected, vw 
most of the government nominees must 
chosen for sp cial qualifications, such as te 
ing experience. It will be impossible for 
ers of extreme opinion in Bengal, how 
prejudicial they may be against state cont 


| ) 
to argue fairly that such a scheme makes 
the “officialization” of secondary educat 


What the scheme does is To prov ide a necess 


combination of the experie 
that of the 
Instruction. Under plans which must be 


for future comment, the new authority is 


be in such relation to government it 


Council as to secure the grants ne 


sary for the discharge of its important dut 
‘ t I 


THE HARVARD ENDOWMENT FUND 


Mr. Exvior WapswortH, chairman of 
executive committee of the Harvard End 
ment Fund, has made the following sta 


ment: 


Up to Friday night, October 17, less than 4 


Harvard men had eontributed about $6,500, 
Endowment Fund. 


the This seems very 
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g, but it must be remembered that practically 
a the may be expected are in 
l Ph essity, so often 
is uign, of a gift from every 

i ird man 1s more clearly evident than ever 

t would be the greatest possible help if men 
wuld go to t r local chairman and make their 
tributions, rather than wait for a eall fron 
{ iirman’s organization Harvard men are all 


together. Each one can save time 


make the 


his campaign 


1 effort for the workers if he will 


We can all be 


workers to the 


e himeselt ex 
tent of bringing in our own contributions Wie 
< 1 not stop there, for every man can spare 
t time to bring in at least one contribution from 

1 non-Harvard giver. 
One other point where responsibility rests heav 
ipon us all From the very first day of the 
iign the plan, methods and literature of the 


ent Fund Committee h 


y at the disposal of every o her < lege ean 
g ind there are many Our immediate task 
s to meet the financial crisis of Harvard Another 
k, in a way far more important, hes in calling 
tl ittention of the whole country the serious 

situation of our schools and coileges 

hepresentatives Of neariy every other college in 

f funds have en to the Harvard Endow 

t Fur e stated that our cam 





from 30 to 50 per cent. their 


has done 


vork in advance, by emphasizing the seriousness 
the position of all teachers. They say that if 
succeed, it will assure their success; if we do 

t succeed, it will seriously handicap them. 
Harvard is in a position of leadership. The 
mni of this generation must see that Harvard 


rries her objective. National headquarters has 


nted out the need, has Jaid out the organization, 


is provided the machinery. It is now the duty of 
Har 
rd to play his part in meeting Harvard’s prob 
“ad the for the 


eting the crisis which faces our greatest indus 


ery man who has ever been associated with 


way whole nation in 


education. 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS AT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY is inaugurating 2a 


n for the study of the contemporary social 


d poltical thought of the leading nations 


the world, with attention to France at the 


eginning. During the next five years the 


versity to study France, Russia, 


expects 
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Mi ers of the tea gy staf iMarant Ay 
partments will irt ut ) s a 
lirecting resear Rnenialteta « ‘ 
iniversity to give additiona rses of tures 
ind » act a é ToOria ca i t t 
with pu t s The i nist ) tl 
project has ‘een egated the t of 
philosop) 

C+ S . } rged t } +, ra 
port f their ¢ime ¢ his project and t pul 
lish studies and translat 3 the ( a st 

s in eontemporar social and political thought 

Contributions fror. students not res 
will be accepts Y itio regar 
project should be addressed to Professor Jol J 
Coss, P} sophy iia ( nhia lI versity 

Th course > ed ’ October 2 1010 with a 
series of lectures by Professor G rt ( nard 
Johns Hopk ns | versity ! | S B 
ground of French Civilizat Pr as C} 
nard, for several years head of t Fr } r 
ment in the University of Calif 1 a ! 
professor of French literature | s Honk 
University, is one of the pror t Fy hs 
irs in this ntry who has ma rtant 
tril ma to ¢] ky . lor f } ’ gt 
American people 

Professor John Erskine f Co 1 ww f 


low with a series on 


Traits During the war Professor Erskine was 
educational director of the American Expeditio 
ary Force Universit) it Beau ( 1’O 
Franes 

Other leetures r ré g ! t ¢ S g ' + 
journalism, et vill be a 1 lat : 
be given by French scholars now in the country 
and by others whose recent experiences have fa 


miliarized them with current intellectual and s 


movements in Franes 

The « UT SE 18 oper to the rener 
will continue during the winter sessior here aré 
no educational prerequisites for admissior 

During the yming year ‘ " erat 
with the French Institute ‘ g é , 
struction in intermediat ind els ir Fre 
by native Fr h tea rs I ef ‘ f 
these courses is t I ite fa t ! eaking 
Frenc! In the departn t of extension tea 9 
many Fr rsecs if peeing ffer 1 } r 
French rses ir inno ed nder the |} 
study pla [wo are in composition, another 
ealled ‘‘ Reading Englis 0 Fre ] 
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and the fourth ‘‘ Readings in French on French course of lectures on phases of modern 


lopies eralism will be presented, and also a class i1 





m nde rn drama. 


THE CHICAGO TRADE UNION COLLEGE! 1 
A special featur f last years’ work \ 

[RADE unions in Chicago are taking a 1 series of lectures on the history of 
broadened interest in education. They have’ ynionism. These lectures were given by Pr 
started a so-called college of their own that fessor John R. Commons, of the University 
is being conducted under the auspices of an of Wisconsin, Professor Frederick Deibler, 
educational council, composed of delegates Northwestern University and Professor N. A 
affiliated with the Chicago Federation of Millis, of the University of Chicago. 


‘hieago 


Woman’s Trade Union League. The college COMPULSORY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN 


last year had 150 students, and it opens this NEW YORK 


¢ 


Labor and of representatives of the ¢ 


year with that number or more. It is giving Durinc the present week, the Board 
a limited number of courses, but the trade- Estimate and Apportionment of New Y 
union men and women of the city have a City will in apportioning the school budget 
vision of greater things to come in the educa- which amounts to eighty-seven million d 
tional line, according to Miss Lillian Her- lars, consider the establishment of compu 
stein, chairman of the Educational Council. sory continuation schools 1 city 18 
This college, conducted by organized labor, required to begin this work until next S« 
is getting in closer touch with the men and tember, but it has been decided to open 
women in shops and factories than it would first school at the beginning of the com 
be possible for any other educational institu year. 
tion to do, Miss Herstein declared, and is The pe riod over which classes and SCI 
drawing the students from a class of people may be established is five years, and it 
who can not take advantage of the night not be until 1925 that every boy and g 
classes of the publie schools. whether engaged in a gainful occupatior 
The aim of the college is to organize not, who has not graduated from a high s 
classes in courses in which the working men _ will be required to attend school at least 1 


and women are particularly interested, and to of the time until his eighteenth birthd 
adapt the courses, as far as meeting places and It is estimated that 200,000 children 
time are concerned to the convenience of these be affected by the law, and the compuls 
people. The public night schools are held continuation schools. The Board of Estin 
four times a week but many people can not has been asked to appropriate $90,000. 17 
attend school that number of times each superintendent’s original request was 
week: therefore the Trade Union College has $215,000. It is estimated that when the 


held its classes twice a week, giving two hour tem is in full operation, the cost in teacl 


periods. salaries alone will be $2,880,000. 

The education council also wanted to feel The law requires the Board of Educat. 
free to engage teachers particularly good in in cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants 
some subjects who do not happen to be teach- establish continuation classes, beginning 


ers in the publie schools. An effort also is September, 1920, and to increase the nur 
made to arrange a curriculum that is more of these schools so that by September, 19 
flexible than the public school course. all children under eighteen will be prov 
Up to date, the college has conducted classes for. Penalties are provided for failur 
in public speaking, parliamentary law, begin- comply with the law by any parent, cl 
ners’ and advanced English, short-st« ry employer, eity or school district. One 
writing and gymnastic dancing. This year the salary paid to each teacher of such cl 
in addition to the subjects mentioned, a_ shall be allotted by the State Commissi 





1From The Christian Science Monitor. of Edueation out of state school funds 








e « =" ) he eit \ t irce Bes ies 
~ v budget there \ in equipme! 
l g to $255,000, and th equivalent ol 


ty buildings, each housing fifty class- 


re juired. 


| courses required by law are: Americat 
citizenship, industrial history, ec 
s, the essential features of law relating 


rie industries taught, and other subjects 
enlarge intelligence. A 


voeational 


} tee app il ted by Superintendent E 
er has recommended that in addition to 
required subjects, such language instruc- 


be included as is essentially adapted 
requirements of the business or oecupa 
or illiteracy of the pupils. Other sub 


: iwgested included and con- 


] 


manners 
training and hygiene with 


reference to those in employment, 


-making for girls, lessons in 


and vocational guidance. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. DanreL Russett Hapepon, head of the 
College of Technology, Newark, N. J., 
d president of the Hahnemann 


College and Medical School, of Chie 


. : 
\ewark 


wo. 
ut) f w m “General Science 
‘Applied Physics.” 
Dr. CuarLtes Bray WiLuiAMs has 
ed as presid nt of Howard C 
Presidents of all the state 


uot eee 
lleges of Alabama 


and denom- 
atte nded the in 
W. D. superintend 


several 


Idaho, for 


7 
i 


lent of 


superintenc 
Areata, California, has been 
supervisor of agricultural in- 
nm for Wyoming. 

McCorp, 
the 


appointed 


Dr. Cunton P. for seven years 
Albany public schools, 


health 


director in 


state director of 


nsylvania. 
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PRESIDENT PENDLETON, of W 


t ’ rranted F ; () , 
cember 12, in order to ]} 
nvitat . , [’ | ~ 
‘3 
sioner of Ed t | 
t} ] ft , } 
ol { eu ‘ i } . 


professor t ( I 
posit s for 1 f 
vear 
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popes has been ap- 


, . . ik . . 
protessor of sociology and civics in the 


versity of Bombay. He has also under- 


taken to draw up pians tor the 


the city of Jerusalem. 


superintendent of 


WiLtiAM J CooPER, 


aK OLS 
Li i 


Piedmont, Calif., has been appointed 


of lectures on education at the 


University of California 


Sir Ouiver Lopce, the British physicist, long 


’ les 


principal of the University of Birmingham, 


Tnited States in the early 
A DINNER in honor of Dr. Thomas Chrowder 
Chamberlin Beach 


Hotel, 


tiring to 


was given at the Chicago 


on September 27, occasioned by the re- 


become professor emeritus of Pro- 


} 


Chamberlin from the headship of the 


University of 


tessor 
’ e 


department of geology of the 


Chicago. Professor Chamberlin celebrated his 


seventy-sixth birthday on September 25. 


celebration of Colgate 


r ll, James M. 


university 


At the centennial 
University on Octob: Taylor, 
mathematics in the 
the 


pr ‘fessor of 


1870, received honorary degree of 


since 
science. 
Proressor M. V. 
of Wisconsin, is the 
} 


he East 


doctor of 
O’Suea, of the University 
chief speaker on the pro- 
Educational Asso- 
ciation meeting at Knoxville, October 30 to 
November 1. He also delivers an address be- 


rf Par nt 


Tennessee 


gram of t 


fore the Tennessee Congress « Teacher 


1 


Associations while he is in the state. 


Proressor JAMES FLemMiInG Hosic, of the Chi- 


eago Normal College, will give a 


series of 
eastern states dur- 
November. His en- 
agements include an address before the Amer- 
ican Institute of 
addresses at the State Educational Conference 
to be held at 
ences with high-school principals and teach- 
English at the State Normal Schools of 
Worcester, 

The main t pic of these addresses will be The 
Democratization of Educational Method. 


educational lectures in the 


] f 


ing the last two weeks of 


Instruction in Boston, two 


Harrisburg, and three confer- 


ers of 


Salem, Lowell and Massachusetts. 


Ar- 


Uni- 


Broucn, of 
the 


Cyarvtes H. 
Dean J. R. 


GOVERNOR 


kansas, and Jewell, of 
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restoration of 





versity of Arkansas, will be sy ikers n t 
three di S ns 


general programs of the 
the Oklahoma State Teachers’ Asso: lation t 
ma City and Durant 
November. 


be held in Ada, Oklah 
during the 
Tut 


ciation 


last week of 


New England History Teachers’ Ass 
will hold its annual meeting at Tuft 
College on November 1, when the genera 
subject to be considered will be “ Foreign FI 
periences and Observations in the 
the United States with Some Consideratio 


Suggested thereby on the 
the various 
Professor Herbert D. Foster, 

Dartmouth; Miss Margaret McGill, of t 
Newton Classical High School; Profess: 
Theodore Collier, of Brown; Professor Or 
C. Hormell, of Bowdoin; Professor Char 


H. Haskins, of and Pr 


eric L. Thompson, of Amherst. 


Dr. Cyrit Hopkins, head 
the 
complications following mal: , at 
Dr. Hopkins vw 


known as an international authority on s 


tory.” Speakers at 


sessions W 


include: 


Harvard, 


of the departmer 
of agronomy of University of 
died of 


Gibraltar, on October 6. 


He had closed a year’s work in reclamati 


studies of the worn soils of Greece and 
on his way home when illness compelled 


removal from the steamer. 


ALEXANDER Kerr, the old 
the staff of the 
Wisconsin, died in Madison, on September 
had served 


literatu 


PROFESSOR 
teacher on Universit. 
ninety-one. He 
professor of Greek 
1871 to 190 


emeritus since 190 


at the age of 
language and 


from and had been profess 


Dr. JonaTtTHaN Le Moyne Snyper, for 
Michigan 


Lansing, 


Agricultural C 
October 22. age 


president of 
at East died on 
sixty years. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. 17 
Nakajima, a Japanese graduate of H 
University and well known psychologist 
fifty-three years 
Colo 


deg ree 


Japan, at the age of 
philosophy at 
took the 


Harvard and of doct 


Nakajima studied 


University and later 


master of arts at 


philosophy at Cornell. He was professor 

















\ press dispatch reports that a number of 
M r Thompson’s appointees to the Chicago 
B 1 of Education have been re ved by 

: by Judge Seanlon, and old board 

bers, testing for seats, have beer 
ed reinstated. The Mayor ealled a 
session of the council to submit new 
! ents r approval 
On September 25 and 26 the city of Ashe 
N. ¢ ded ited its 1 $300,000 h 
building 
With funds from the $700,000 bequest of 


$1,000,000 
University of 


ia have authorized the building of 


,uditorium and a dormitory for w 


students. The Irvines left their money 
Bennett bequest is to 


iditorium, while the 


education of women. 


Hooker, of 


Queene 


dev ited to the 


BLANCHE FERRY Green- 
Conn., and Mrs. 
Vassar Colleg 


1lumne house. It 


Ferry q yon! v. 


$100,000 to be 
ised for the erection of an 


make the house self-supporting 


need financial assistance from 


Mrs. James H. Williams 


vr the a Fac- 


1 it will not 
lege trustees. 
$100,000 fi erection of 


ty Hall which is to bear her name. 
ALL indications are said to point to success 
t Pri ir campaign for 


$1,000,000 for the schools of the North Caro 


sbyterians in the 


Synod. 


A NEW mechanical engineering building and 
. , . } . 
w physics building are nearing completion 


and Mechanical Colleg 


Legislature has 


the Agricultural 
The 
vided $250,000 for an 
g also. Plans 


for this 


Texas recently 


build 


ions are now 


oa . 
agricultural 
and specificat 


ng drawn building which 


started next summer. 


Tut Legislature, at its recent ses- 


Georgia 


increased its appropriation for the med- 


| department of the State University from 


$30,000 to $55,000. Of the 


new funds, the sum 


f $20,000 


is to be used to establish a course 


Public Health and Hygiene, and the sum of 
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SU UMM) re ft 
+ 
t S 

Grovi NO} SH r ( 
; ‘ 

‘ ' 

Of y ’ + ; 

i ent W 


t f ‘ oy e@ wor wa ind « 

tates t t v th f th sta ~ 
vided with f t t « t 
e tn 4 ‘ ‘ wit ‘ 
- ‘ : +} . 

\ ~ _ 

\ que W 3 
Ss 7 

\ 7) . Ws 
+} state - ¢ r , no the 
»f rj s s Ww is acl 
character, as the developers of ¢ 
hereby designate the week he g N 


1919, as E 


eation Association will meet I i! 
in three divisions, to-wit 1 Grand J 
vember 4, 5, 6 and 7; in Pu » and Der 
vember 6, 7 and 8 ind I fr 
throughout the state, who ar harged w 
sponsibil ties of training our 5 hn, t i 
of these conve ons 

Given under my hand ] e Ex t 
the Capitol, in Denver, this Twenty-four 
September, A.p., 1919 
Denver and about fifty er cit 
will dismiss their schools in order t] 
teachers may attend the annua 
the Colorado Edueation As it 


Val i exc is 10,000 st idk | 

l! udes iDout i thous i wv 
Tue University of ¢ 

rollin t of ».469 stud ts () 


arts, and 144 in t graduate s 


been str gti I 
for equipment i 
ATTENDANCI I rsitv of M 
this year shows se of 33 per 
the highest pr s t 
9 irses is j,] I 





oly 
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nee! reased approximat 125 per cent A DING to a press dispatch from Syra 
| . ratu ind irts cust hich however is said by the univers 
the school of mines, the school chemistry and authorities to be exaggerated, “ 2,000 students 
the coli { education ive doubli en! denied a holiday to celebrate the victory 
ment of t years 1916 and 1917 The grand Syracuse over Pittsburgh, on the grid ‘ 
total enrolment including sh courses and ex went n strike, 1 October 20. they refused 
t vor| s pproxll \ 16,500 Phe t itte d ( sses, broke up classes that é 
: ol of busin new this y is started session, paraded about the college, sma 
with an enrolment of 55 stud Due to tl ng it classrooms, fought professors and 
unlooked for increase in attendance it has been wound up with a grand parade and celeb: 
necessary to appoint 112 additional instruct tion around the university buildings. ‘J 
ors. students refused to listen to Chancellor Day’s 
AFTER a two davs’ strike the school teachers pleas to go back to work, and marched triw 
of Panama reopened the schools on October Phantly past him, hooting and yelling. Th 
2] [he government has promised to read Chancellor snatched a memorandum book and 
just salari f the teachers at the next meet- from a point of vantage on the campus tried 
ing of the assembly. to take the names of the refractory students 


1 ) | | 1? } 
ah . . . . . : ster he declared he would expel ali the ring 
lne unit of the American Federation of . e dex I he ' ‘ m 
a : . eaders One party of students attemptet 
Teachers organized recently. at Cheyenne, : ’ I J p — Wy pm 
’ . ° nter the classroo Oo rotessor arren ( 
Wyo., has been disbanded. Abandonment of ° “ae a= a 
er : : : - Bullard, of the mathematics department, and 
the unionization movement by the teachers of : . . . 
} }: : ’ 1 1 the protessor protesting their entrance, Tound 
the publie schools is said to have been volun- I — ] 
. . himself in a rough and tumble strugel 
tary and insp red by desire to avoid possible : ; ; ; 
. ’ , , Several students seized and held him w 
involvement in sympathetic strikes, . 
, : others entered the room and tried to get those 
SCHOO! teachers in Stockto1 township, . . . 
= | : , l mi Ll} inside to come out. Manx professors locked 
! ina, have organized, asked that preference : ‘ ; : : 
I | " ] . . i a themselves in to save their classes. Late 1 
e given the members of the union, an yre- ° . . ‘6 “7 
‘ 1. ee * " the afternoon the students, singing “ Ha 
senté mi 3 rr Increase waves, >} . . or] ’ 
7 sl : Snes 1) ' heir hail, the gang’s all here,” toured the colleg 
organizatio as ePTL ONPosec Vv ie town- ° ° ° ’ 
- “i . a ‘ the ; grounds led by an improvised tin band. Cor 
ship trustee. As a result. schools :s- 
iy eae age . a eo ae d siderable damage, such as broken windows 
tricts failed to open on time. This is believed ¢ 
and 


some ol 


: battered doors, resulted it 
to be the first teachers’ strike on record in “7 9: ” 
buildings. 
rural districts. Citizens seem to be in sym- 

Pecans : ite sta 2 P “c) a 
pathy with the union, and have encouraged PUTTING 1 amp of approval on 


the teachers Disavowing anv antagonism to recommendations of the committee 01 st 

union teachers, the trustee insists that he | dent organizations, the Columbia Universit 
LlOT LCG s. l I stee LOSISts lf e- 

council has lifted the restrictions that h 


lieves he is doing his duty to the taxpayers 
been imposed on football at that college s 


and school patrons. The teachers assert that 


916. Games may now be plaved wit! 
they were forced to organize about better con- 1916. Games may now be played with H 


nd a scale vard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell and Penns 
of $65 to 120 a month. and employment to effi vania, and it is predicted here than n 
of next year’s contests will be played on 


Polo Grounds. Both students and alun 


cient members of the union, preference to be 
given charter members who are unemploved 
given charter members wh are unemployed. 


The union demands open hearings on charges O'Sanizations have given overwhelming 
dorsement to the decision of the facult 


board in regard to the football policy and 


of inefficiency against any member whom the 
trustee refuses for such reason to employ. 
The union officials assert that they have not is announced that the returns from the Ver 
refused admission to any teacher desiring to mont game, played two weeks ago, more 


] f 


join it. equaled the total receipts from all of 
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year’s contests. Plans for the erection of a 
Hudson River Stadium are now going for- 
ward, but it is estimated that the project 
ean not be completed for four years. The re- 
strictions removed by the university council 
were as follows: 

1. Intereollegiate football will be restricted for 
a trial period of five years. 

2. The schedule of games will follow the recom- 
mendations of the university committee on ath- 
eties and will not inelude Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell and Pennsylvania. 

All games to be played on Columbia grounds. 

t. All coaches to be on the staff of the depart- 
ment of physical education and to be appointed in 
the same manner as all other academic officers. 

5. Practise periods and methods of training to 
have the authorization of the department of phys- 


ical education. 


In Reno, Nevada, there will be tried this 
winter a system of part-time instruction, the 
schools cooperating with local industries, in- 
cluding lumber, auto and machine companies, 
a packing company, and the Reno Power, 
Light and Water Company, all placing their 
plants at the disposal of the schools. 


Because of changed economic conditions 
school teachers in the rural districts in the 
vicinity of San Diego, California, are having 
diffeulty in finding the proper housing and 
boarding facilities. Farmers who formerly ac- 
commodated teachers are now retiring to the 
towns and their ranches are being cared for 
by tenants. To meet this the board of super- 
visors is preparing to build “ teacherages ” 
connected with the school buildings, these to 
contain a living and sleeping room and a 
kitchen. Suitable furnishings and appoint- 
ments will be part of the plan. A similar 
difficulty is reported at Wichita Falls, Kan- 
sas and the Wichita Club, a civic organization, 
has undertaken to raise money to build a 
dormitory for the teachers, where they may 


live at a reasonable cost. 


Between 1,500 and 2,000 teachers from all 
parts of the Province of Quebee were present 
at the fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Provincial Association of Protestant Teach- 
ers. Facts were presented to the convention 
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in regard to the low pay in the rural scho 

of the province. Figures produced by a spe 
cial committee showed a salary average 
$33.23 monthly, on the basis of twelve months 
to the year, as compared with $55.62 for Or 

tario and $70 for the western provinces 
Ek mentary teachers in the rural schools were 
receiving as low as $24 a month. The cor 

vention instructed the new executive to ap- 
point a committee to continue with the ut 
most vigor the effort to secure higher salaries 
It was also deeided that the association’s r p 
resentative on the protestant committee of 
the Council of Publie Instruction again urge 
the necessity for increased action along the 
lines of rural schools. The question of the 
formation of a teachers union to force up 
salaries was discussed at length, but no defi 
nite action was taken, and the matter was 


intrusted to the incoming executive. 


Last year, as reported in The Christian 
Science Monitor, Victoria spent on state edu- 
eation £1,327,093, including grants to Mel- 
bourne University. There were 2,135 ele- 
mentary day schools with a net enrollment of 
186,523, and an average attendance at tech- 
nical schools of 8,368. The 499 registered or 
private schools in the state have an estimated 
net enrollment of 58,366. Victoria’s  ex- 
penditure may be analyzed as £812,070 on pri- 
mary education, £777,202 on secondary edu 
eation, £17,836 on domestic arts, manual 
training, ete., £123,943 on technical educa- 
tion, £47,745 on administration and £62,552 
on buildings. The Minister for Education, 
Mr. Hutchinson, states that the qualification 
of state school teachers is now reaching a 
satisfactory standard. Before the establish- 
ment of high schools, pupils of fourteen to 
fifteen years who had obtained the merit cer 
tificate in the eighth grade of the elementary 
school had been appointed pupil teachers, 
with the result that they had difficulty, owing 
to their teaching work, in acquiring the liter- 
ary qualifications for promotion. “ Now, can- 
didates spend three or four years in a high 
school, exclusively in study, and enter upon 


their teaching duties at the age of sixteen 




















DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WHY TEACHERS’ COLLEGES? 








To THe Eptror or Scuoo,t AND Society: In 
ScHooL AND Society, for September 20, 1919, 
Mr. Harris Haneock offers a eriticism of 


coher 








Ifaneock may have been inspired in his 





Mr 
denunciations of these new institutions for 
the professional training of teachers with an 
eternal hatred much as was Cato with his 
“Carthago delenda est!” and therefore begs 
the priv ilege of claiming a non-s quitur where 


perhaps too great a fondness for the old has 
led to bolstering prejudice by merely cumu- 
lated opinions of eminent men. 

To start with the opinion of one eminent 
man, Dean Pound of the Harvard Law 
School, who is quoted as asserting that “there 
is no better way for the student to train him 
self in the choice of the very word that will 
fit his thought than by translation from 
Latin into Greek!” Granting that the em- 
inent jurist’s contention is correct, though we 
may recall many masters of facile expression 
without that capacity and one of whom who 
was said to have known “ little Latin and less 
Greek,” yet in making a lawyer would Dean 
Pound assert the writing in Greek more im- 
? 


portant than a well-formulated law course 


In place of a teachers’ college Mr Haneocek 
would have “a department of pedagogy in 
connection with the departments of psy- 
chology and _ philosophy,” a time-honored 
scheme which some of us reeati in the old 
fashioned college and which by the way ex- 
actly parallels the training in law of sixty 
years ago. No one thinks now of going back 
to the days when the only law training was a 
winter’s course of lectures on Blackstone pre- 
liminary to college graduation and an ap- 
prenticeship in some law office. Any one 


} 


familiar with the multitudinous problems 
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and less politics is the erving ne 


rv our public school executives. It 


eved that unprejudiced investigation 







ettel ers’ colleges 
Mr. Hlaneock is bewildered by a hig] 
program offer f iden l 









pares 


pre] 





now making a conscious and, judged by 





r the particular high school mentioned 


thout knowledge of the standards 1 
tained can not be assured that in all « 
ments or in fact in any department its « 
deavors are functioning as education; bu 
one thing I am convinced, that not trad 
but life’s activities are the gauge by w) 

nust measure our curricula and that valuab! 
contributions in this direction are being mad 
by departments of educational sociology 
’ 


the teachers co! eges. 
Mr. Hancock arrays many figures to pr 


the wretched condition of our schools 
gards English and arithmetic. He would d 
well to look up the current educational lite 
ture and discover the amount which has beet 
accomplished by teachers colleges in creat 
standards of attainment and scales by wil 
defective teaching is being discovered 
weeded out. He should realize that wit! 
such standards his figures relative to p 
ing marks and grades above ninety n 
very little or nothing. 

Of course Mr. Hancock is to be expect 
to take a turn at the controversy of 
classics and mathematics vs. the newer « 
eational curricula; but his argument 
most ludicrous when he challenges the stat 
nent ascribed to Dr. Flexner and Profes 
Snedden “that a knowledge of algebra is 
no importance to men following law, 1 
cine, journalism or theology” by solem 
summoning the authority of Dean West's 


eminent men marshalled in the “ Value « 
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ssics who, while they do valiant dut tor I w ng n t ‘ 
cause of the dead language 2. neither ip- be written Dv i ss 
( . * nd mn algel ra, tor h reg ird to SCHOO! , I if I nit a ! 


asked. Mr. work of our teache 


cock may contend that they may be ex- school machinery to provid 
ed to be as polite if a testimonial in be- for that edu n for 
f of gebra were solicited. We should destined for the prof 
vever recognize that testimonials of em- _ those of us interested ma 
t men prove nothing except the respect- the problem is still unsolved 
tv of the cause in behalf of which their There is |] one d 
sements are solicited. I know however Mr. Haneock s s 
f I have a legal problem to solve I con- e¢riticism of colleges for t 
iwvyer or if an illness a medical special- an extension of his ‘ 
experienced in that nature of disease, and tend to distingu é 


a.” but 


\ 


in the same way we may 


1 1 1 , 
those who by their researches 


trusted to tiohal thes 


be as 


al problems as are lawyers 


‘ 1d 
} ‘ 
is needed 
‘ stru t 
thy . 
| l 
‘ } , 
t t! l 
y t 
( r l 


physicians to answer legal and medical native to a ! s for ele 

ns. It mav be that the final answer school teacher Inless ¢ i 
not been made to this question of the im- practise teaching and a uu | 
ince of algebra, but I am willing to take ized to their problems ar: I ded 
sionally the judgment of these educators =‘ eational training immediat preced 
are now testing practically what they actual employment with the 1 der a 
convinced has been established theoret- Major portion of the urse a genera bn 
vy that algebra should be looked upon as education. Equally that if atts 
tional, or perhaps better prevocational, compete with liberal arts ec ( t t 
ngineers and statisticians and that those ing of secondary sch teacnel 1b mu 


life callings lie in other fields provide not only for 


for 


ow their 
their 
the 


which student 


e last phrase is taken from this same competency t stru nw 
f the Classics ” whi I enone lk r so attested by the institution 
ble and so aptly phrased that I beg writer has recently had ar 
to quote It purports to be written in . — the usual equipment 

of French with teachers of 


‘nine tenths” of the American 
‘must begin early to earn their 


most will I think agree that it 


: ; gees will I think agre th 1 
wisely include every boy and girl in the ; 
’ need for specialized comp« 
every Sec d ry ~ a 


+, al ay . 
ona y there exists the m 


ini +} 
training t 


} .7 it" e — -_ ] - , . . 
Also they should get as much more sound glimpses into broad f 
x as they ean take in the elements of gen lane of their v if 
knowledge If they are to be more than : es ‘ . 
: years of the n el 
te tools doing a daily stint of toil, they need . P 
. . eation previous tw? pr 


ys and hopes of knowledge to help them rise 


into broad 


» and to open glimp 


seals pses . 

M4 } San ¢ . 
ein den Miele Sin all ahake ennai lege can offer this specia 
itside the little lane of their vocation.1 . 

teachers if ul iT is I 
F West, ‘* Value of the Classies.’’ p. 6 which the rts ¢ ce mM 





for adequate mastery of the 


( 
; 
} the ' 
! 
tu ( 
1 ty f 
el ty 
i} i 
Frey ; vs 














nature has failed in providing with 


opportunity for directed practise, it will 


richly earned its right to exist. 


Perhaps however the greatest contribution 


to American education can be hoped for only 


from the very best of these schools of edu- 
cation which have well organized departments 


of educational psycholk 
los skilled 


problems in 


eV, sociology and phi- 
investigators working at 
field of 
school 


as students may be hoped 


ophy with 


the unsolved every edu- 


cational endeavor. Such a with only 


graduates 


1? 
colere 


to turn out graduates who as superintendents, 


supervisors, principals and _ specialists will 
raise the teaching profession to the high 


rank now accorded in international circles 
to our engineers. 


J. V. L. Morris 
QUOTATIONS 


BOSTON POLICE STRIKE 
TEACHERS 


THE AND HARVARD 


Co.Lece professors differ in their opinions 


much as other men do, and sometimes even 


more vehemently. The Boston newspapers 
have recently been giving prominence to a 


marked divergence of opinion on the part of 
the 
Bullelin re- 


with reference to 
and the 
prints in this issue a couple of items which 
give the gist of 


Mr. Harold J. 


ions have given him a good deal of publicity, 


Harvard teachers 


Boston 


two 
police strike, 
the controversy. 

Laski, whose radical opin- 
is, it might be explained, a young English- 


man who has served the university during 


the past two or three years as a lecturer on 
history and a tutor in the division of history, 
During the cur- 


Yale also. 


and his 


government and economics. 
rent vear he is giving lectures at 


The 


capacity as a 


brillianey of his intellect 


teacher are generally recog- 


nized, but his views on social and political 
topics run far afield from those which have 
usually been accounted orthodox, and his 
recent utterances on the Boston police strike 
have been hotly challenged by some of his 
colleagues, as they doubtless will be by many 
of the alumni. 


It should be pointed out that in discussing 
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some 


have 


‘such men just work and don’t think.’ ”’ 








x. No 
these matters outside his ssroom nal 
expressing what ever views he may hold 
his or any other subject of current pul 


Mr. Laski is utilizing a priv 


which Harvard has steadfastly i ded 
| her teachers. As President Lowe 
clared some year ago, a university car 
exercise 1 cehsorsnip ove! ULLe! 
its teachers without accepting responsil 
for everything they do or say. It might 
be amiss to suggest to Mr. Laski, h 
that, as he is not a citizen of the Unit 


amenities of the situation w 


reasonable 


seem to call for a measu 
restraint in the eriticism of our |} 
officials This is the sphere in which 
average American is inclined to be very 


sentful of aspersion that comes fr 
lips. 

Dr. Edwin H. 
Boston Herald in 


reprinted in the 


Hall, 


criticism of 


whose letter t 

Mr. Lask 
Rumford } 
fessor of physics and has been on the tea 
staff of 1881. H 


has a wide reputation as a scholar. 


ee . 
Bulletin, is 


ing the University since 
remembered that last summer when the st1 
of the Boston policemen seemed close at 

and the commissioner ealled for volunteers 
fill the places of the officers who had thr 
ened to leave the department, Professor 

first 
tember, when the 
on the until the 
lieved by members of the Mass 


Harvard Bulletin. 


was the man to respond, and in & 
strike came on, he 

force volunteers were 
ichusetts S 


Guard.- Alumni 


Hall’s 


The following item appeared in your iss 


Professor letter is as f 


this morning: 
** William 
Union, 


Wills, 
declared 


secretary of 
last 


a meeting in Fay H 


the City I 


men’s evening that 
dressing the union at 
terday afternoon, Professor Harold Laski, 

vard University, asserted that ‘every man |} 
right to belong to any organization, or 
with any body to better his own econon 
tion’ and attributed the hostile stand taker 
tain men in the police strike and ‘even by s 


his own colleagues,’ to the alleged f 





Mr. Laski is a very brilliant young mai 
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gs have attracted muct entio ( 
g iring the Jast year or tw 4 é 
of pleading guilty to the 1 ent of S 
g and not thi iking, claim to have |} ex 
ssly structed by: him and to ha I ed by 
ex rience Last spring I stened very t 
vely to his exposition and defence, ves, glor 
of | iishevism, delivers 1 in a eertal ir 
r He told us there plainly and convincingly 
t we ! ist vecept the pra tise this 10 I 
g and his whole manner showed that he did 
expect us to take the second iiternative 
t is where Mr. Laski and those who agree with 


have made their great, their mortifying, mis 
The rest of us are not playing the game as 


bolshevists planned our part for 


to be hurt in their feelings by our conduct 
‘ end of Mr. Laski’s talk last sprin I 
1 in the vote of thanks tendered him by the 
nee, The fact is that I felt toward him a 
n measure of gratitude, the same that I 
should feel for a rattlesnake that had given me 


y warning. 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
EDUCATION! 
ORGANIZATION TEACHERS 
of the 
nal organization which represents that pro- 
by the highest 
The National 
Education Association was chartered by Act 
To the 
interests of the profession 
promote the of 
cation in the United States.” 

The 
ment of the professional status of the teacher, 


d its membership is open to all 


4 PROFESSIONAL FOR ALL 


[He profession teaching and na- 


n have been recognized 


thority of our government. 


and 
of 
edu 


Congress elevate character 


the 


ching and to cause 


association is devoted to the improve- 


the teachers 
the nation that the expe rience, needs and 
ons of all may find effective expression 
1 be the 


prom tir n of education. 


mobilized and directed toward 


Such a professional organization, national 
its scope and membership and sensible of 


good, can 


ts responsibility to the common 


guarantee a professional opinion free from 


provincial or partisan taint, and com- 
\ statement of policies by the Cominission on 
e Emergency in Education of the National Edu 


n Association, adopted September 13, 1919. 
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, 
mand the « em ! i 
f f 
suppor ot the me ers | 
+ ) ; 
must consiste ind serve 
’ 

erests of ft whole pul é 
reach its deci s andt er its ré 
dations as ‘ erests { nt 

ve + ’ , ‘ ach e 7 iv «i ‘ 


ments cle te p tt i D \ 
COOPERATIO ATE A ’ 
RGANIZA S 

The Nat Kduea \ clatior ‘ ei 
the cooperation of st d or 
tions of te hers Che dministr | 
eontr 1 of pul Cc ¢ it is recog i sa 
function of the sever states. In the exer 
cise of this prerogative the states have de 
gated large responsibilities and « rresp aul 
authority to local boards of education, thereby 
stimulating local initiative and insuring lo 
interest in the welfare the schools. Or 
ganizations of teachers representing these 
state and loca! units are essential elements 
in this plan of educational organization In 
order that these organizations may make th 
largest possible contributions to educational 
advancement there must be cooperation amon; 
them, and between them nd the Nationa 
Edueation Association. Only through such 
cooperation can the combined interests of the 
local communities, the states, and the 1 n 
‘ i whole be effectively subserved 

In recognition of these prin¢ ples tl 
ciation stands ready to give to state nd loe 
organizations of teachers every possible 3 
sistance in promoting their plans d pur 
poses in so far as these are in hari y with 
the purpose of the associa is Si forth in 
its charter The asso I s pledged t 
exert all of its influence through its officers, 
its committees, its staff, and its publications 
to secure the enactment f such state and 
federal laws as will give proper recogni n 
and support to public education and provide 
adequate compensation for teachers. It is 
pledged to urge unceasingly the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate standards with 


respect to 
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‘ ‘ f terms 1 the « 
‘ I tle | ( iv pl s tol 
! t Du l _ ‘ i ce eu ll} Lit t 
i n of iss d ne ind pr 
e from public edu nd an increas 
empha pon the stud ind estiga 
f educ a pr ble $ 
At the Pittsburgh mee g in 1918 the 
i C) n voted to em] 1 field secretar 
( r pe ve re t 3 vith state ind 
cal organizations. This kind of servic 
v considered of such great importance that 
it tl Milwaukee meeting in 1919 the as 
ciation instructed s otheers to employ addi- 
‘ perative wo! 


ATION OF CLASSROOM TEA‘ ERS IN 


DETERMINING EDUCATIONAIT POLICIES 


In the administration of the publie schools 


we recognize boards of education as the 


rep- 


resentatives of the people. Theirs is the re 
sponsibility to adopt the policies which will 


make for the development of public educa- 
public education for 


society. We 
as the 


tion and through 


development of our democratic 
recognize the superintend nt of schools 
executive othcer chi sen by the board of edu- 


its policies and to recom- 


eation to carry out 


realization of our educational ideals. At the 
Same ime, Wwe know that teachers working 


issrooms of our public schools have 


in the el: 


contributed ideas that have had a determin- 


ing influence educational 


progress. 


Through teachers’ councils, through com- 


mittees, through voluntary associations, and 


through individual reeommendations, teachers 


coneerned themselves with the larger 


probli ms of educatic nal administrati nm to the 
benefit of the schools. 


Boards of education and administrative 


officers in those communities that have made 


the greatest progress, have recognized this 


principle. In many places, by rule of the 


board or by invitation of the superintendent, 


teachers’ organizations have been requested t 
courses of 


ndations affecting 


bulla S juipment at rga 
spec iss rie spe i Kinds ~ 
d the rmu m of budg 
We elievs t ; thia 
tear s indisp e tot by ck 
me! e p c) We be 
ich partici should be the rig 
res} < f every teache | - 
e urge that rds of edu 
rules recomnise thie richt dp 1 
etings a vl te ers W é | 
rae t guarantee such } 
urge te legislatures—the Lu 
thi vhose action eal boards é 
exercise the cont ow vested in t 
enact laws providing that teachers 
ppear before boards of edu , and 
v d gy that nese be irds sna Live tl 
pportul vy to present their suggest 
proposals for improving the worl 
schools 
If These steps are take not « 
insight, knowledge and sk ot ¢ 
be made available for the promot 
cational progress, but the respons it 
influence of the classroom teacher 
‘is, ly recog red the< ( y " } 
thereby more dignified and at t 
larger numbers of the strong 1 « 
young men and women of the cou 
enter pul ( scnoo Service is l 
Next t the provision of better s ries 
te ichers, notl ng will do more 1 
status of the profession and make 
ttractive t he kind of met | 
that the schools need, than the ado] 
1 po y that wil lift the classro 
ibove the level of a mere routine 
earrying out in a mechanical fasl 
and policies that are handed d 
ibove 
In recognition of the principles of 


racy in public-school service, 
added to the wisdom of the boards 
judgment and « 


and to the 


cation 
ability of their administrative « 
effective participation of class room t 
in the development of the policies w! 


trol education. 
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i dis resp I ul} 
er ’ ed d ciated O G , Ss 
lf 1 broader plan evel ( . \ 
eir gre fu 3s trustees of ‘ . Ww. W S 
I t Set tha ¢ | | 
ed t p ind so terrible cos 
Se ae eae EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
3 and without P each nev STATISTICS 
MODERN EUR I N HISTORY IN 7 
nt is this problem and so great SCHOO! 
pos es of el mal coopera As t 
ecting its solu t} the Na ™ 
Kd tion Associat has urged the moe ! J 
f ter! bureau of educa Ame 
he League of Nations. As a step ry 1 mod 
1 e establishment of suc] i bur 1 OER ws : S © 5s Ss al I t 
rt teachers s desiral that sult of this con ! 
‘ , Comanes € the teachers’ asso radu s 
of the free nations be held at an TOPe&n Mustor ec r t 
late Repre sentative of the Te hers’ Ls f world I ( 
f France have requested that the ®bsolutely necessary n f 
Education Ass f the United Americar hip? 1 
e the initiative in « ot ae the vi f , 
( 3s approved d the Commission 01 ( the 
oe in Edu n Ww nstructed - : 
, t rie SSK tio! d t I Ke i I . I ( 
sary rrangements . Phese ‘ f 
I nounces that bow farenes repre I I ler r t t 
the vy intarv teachers organizations See S nece r 
n Cleveland, Ohio, February twent In ¥ f 
h to thirtieth, inclusive, under the _ tions 
es of the National Education Associa country is 
f the United States The Commissio1 t a s I hur 
pp ted the follo ng committee to rep r I 
nt the National Education Association o1 
ecasion and to make the preliminary Dr Frank MeM , 
ements: Frank E. Spaulding, superin r . y 
vy + of echoole Cleve nd chairn . ry : 











limited in their work; for other classes who have 


the intellect and who would probably remain in 


school for further study, such a course might well 
be made a requirement.’’ 

State Department of Education, Trenton, N. J 
‘* New Jersey in 1921 requires of all pupils a course 
American 


in Community Civies and Problems of 


Democracy to be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Education 
Dr. Arthur H 


Wilde, Boston University: ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed 


Yolumbia University: 


W. G 


Professor Bagley, ¢ 
‘* Ves, decidedly 
Dr. Thomas 
sé Yes. ,?, 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
versity: ‘‘The time has come when both in Junior 


Balliet, New York University: 


Harvard Uni 


High Schools there should be some 


European history and 


and Senior 
formal teaching of eondi 
tions 

Dr. David 


am pretty much against making anything prescrip- 


Snedden, Columbia University: ‘‘I 
school except some fundamental 

This is a different 
from saying that I would discourage study along 


dead 


tive in the high 
thing 


courses in ¢lvics very 


the lines proposed to replace some of the 


wood now found.’’ 


Dr. Clarence D. Kingsley, Massachusetts State 


Board of Education: ‘‘ The course in modern Euro- 


pean history appears to me highly important for 


all high-school students. It should be required in 


as many curriculums as possible. I doubt whether 


it could be required in all curriculums. Please 


note that I use the term ‘curriculum’ to refer to the 


work outlined for ‘a given group of students and 


e school as a whole.’ 


not to the program of tl 

Dr. E. George Payne, principal of Harris Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘‘I am not of the 
opinion that modern European history should be 
high school on the 


ground that it is no more essential than numerous 


other similar courses that mi 
Principal W. C. Akers, High School, 

Mass ‘*Could not well be 

pupils unless it is accepted in place of the regu- 


required as a subject in the 


ght be required. ’’ 
srookline, 
required of college 


Would prefer it as a more 


ir ancient history 

live, practical study.’ 
William C. Hill, Central High School, 

Mass.: ‘‘It 


such a course but not feasible to require the work. 


ei neinal 
Prineipal 
to give 


possible 


wi uld be 


ng to ¢ lege eould often get the work 


to better advantage in college 
Mr. Luther High 


merce, Springfield, ‘*We have a required 


Anderson, School of Com- 


Mass 
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course in modern European history, five hours 
week, second semester of the first year 
Warner, Technical Hig! 


‘*We have always had 


Principal Charles F 
Mass 


a course of modern European history in this sch 


School, Springfield, 


among our electives. It is a specially valuabl 


course now in view of the present political si 


tion. I would be willing to see it required of 
pupils excepting those going to college and thos 


who have a decided distaste for history 
QUESTION 2 
If required, in what year would such a cours 
best be given? 
REPLIES 
The opinion was pretty general that the cours 
would better be given in the first or second year of 
the high school. 
QUESTION 3 
If not required, what emphasis should be pla 
on such a course? 
REPLIES 
This question was usually answered in the rep] 
to question one. 
QUESTION 4 
Will you please state briefly the nature of 
course which you think would best meet the n« 


of the high-school graduate of to-day? 


REPLIES 

Dr. Frank MeMurry: ‘‘Should give history 

Prussia and Germany; explain how British Empir 
arose, and colonies in general; explain relations a 

points of contention among the leading nat 

and close with the Great War.’ 


State Department of Education, Trenton, N 


‘Problems of American Democracy 
Dr. Arthur Wilde: 
library work and class discussion. 


‘* Selected topies with n 
Especial att 
tion should be given to social and economi 


tory.’’ 
Professor W. C Bagley: ‘‘Brief review (two 
three weeks) embodying a summary statement 


early European history—very, intensive study 
great movements from about 1789 to present 
Balliet: 


movements to 


Dr. Thomas ‘*Begin with the Fr 


Revolution—trace beginning 
present war in the great European nations. 
Holy Alliance and the Monroe Doct 


Study the unification of Gern 


euss 
Italy and of 
Study especially the history of the industrial 
lution 
—account of the war.’ 


The complex set of causes of present 
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Professor Albert Bushnell Hart: ‘‘The course Principal Charles F. Warrer ‘‘T would begin 
ld concentrate on the events and influences with the French Revolution and bring the study 


} 
} 


ch have brought Europe to its present subdi 
It should treat of conditions 
but 


ople. 


sions and policies. 


government 


t of the pe 


ling not simply with forms of 
ri 


the occupations and the spi 





I am inclined to think that a solution of the whole 
stion may be had through a course on foreign 
ns and international relations It should 
a comprehensive view of the elements of the 
world, and then show how far they affect the inter 
relations of countries and the established policies 
of ti United States 
Dr. David Snedden: ‘‘I think what is needed is 
a course named ‘history.’ We need a ‘current 
events’ course or current problems course so or- 
ganized that when a particular topic or theme re- 
res hist | background we shall then go to 
work to get it So far as giving any grasp of 
S il realities, almost all our history courses are 
ires and a modern history course as suggested 
would probably be as bad as any other. This is 
use it is pedagogically wrong to try to build 
1 body of historical knowledge that does not 
find its starting point under contemporary condi- 
ns. If some enterprising person would organ 
i good syllabus somewhat along the lines of 
r best ‘war issues’ courses (as planned for the 
S \ r. C excellent work could be done 
Dr. Clarence D. Kingsley: ‘‘The course should, 
ny opinion, be outlined as a study of nations as 
suggested in my article in SCHOOL AND Society, 
iry 8, 1916, and as further outlined by Miss 
Tuell in the History Teachers’ Magazine for Oc 
er, 1917.’’ 
Dr. E. George Payne: ‘‘In my opinion we need 
a readjustment of the whole educational method in 
he high school so that the subjects now taught 
W contribute more to a knowledge of world con 
ons and events and not attempt to solve the 
lems by introducing one subject with the ex- 


is high-school 





tation that it will solve all problems. As long 


teachers either lecture or 


assign 
iges in text-books and have quizzes, they are not 


r+ 
ms t 


o give a knowledge of world events.’’ 
W. C. Akers: ‘‘Development of Euro 


es from medieval conditions and develop- 


Principal 
stat 
of present governments. ’’ 


Principal William C. Hill: 
briefly the Middle Ages as a foundation giv- 


‘*The course should 


a sketch of Europe during the seventeenth and 


eenth centuries and specializing in the course 


vents from the French Revolution to the pres 


down to the present Current events would 
course be included and the time given to it should 
be one year, four or five days a week 

QUESTION 5 

Do y 1 cons r t necessary t ts i i rs 
be preceded by ther <« rses in history? 

This question is retty generally answered ’ 
rephes to question four Practically no one ela ~ 
that a preliminary course is absolutely necessary 

QUESTION 6 

What are the chief reasons why such a r 
should or should not be re juir 1 of all student n 
the high school? 

REPLIES 

Partially answered in foregoing replies 

Dr. Frank MeMurry: ‘‘A topic of very great 
and very general importance 

Dr. Arthur Wilde: ‘‘ Present and future interest 
and use. Information Relations of the United 
States to the world.’’ 

Department of Education, state of New Jersey: 
**The pul lic schools are primarily for the purpose 
of training up an itelligent, <« erative citize 
ship.’’ 

Professor W. C. Bagley: ‘‘As a foundation for 
the kind of collective tinnking our ye ple must do 
in discharging their new responsibilities in world 


This ¢ 


Should be put on a basis 


affairs should be rem 


urse 


of true patriot 


patriot obligation 

Dr Thomas Balliet ‘Absolutely ne essary to 
form a y sort ol ade juate mnection of resent 
world conditions and the problems of the ned 
ate future.’ 

Dr. Clarence Kir gysiey ‘6 AY mhrect n to requir 
ing this course of all students in a!! high schools is 
that very few teachers are as yet prepared t 
make this course of sufficient va to tifv the 
requirement 4 second reason is that in certa 
vocational courses the time available for work not 
d rectly related to voceat nal pre} iration 14 Tf 
limited to warrant this requirement at the present 
time 

Principal W. ‘ Akers 1) Intelligent read 
ing of newspa s and understanding of pre t 
day quest s light | t 
s e our ‘ ¢ s lfurnishing ater 
terest outside Luly W rk t iverage WOrK y ma 
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